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Correspondence 





Suggestions, Please 


Eprror: You mentioned recently that 
America has broken a 65,000 circulation 
barrier. This announcement makes another 
America Press publication, the Catholic 
Mind, a bit envious. Some of the readers 
of AMERICA will doubtless have ideas about 
how AMERIca’s sister-publication, the Cath- 
olic Mind, can match America’s growth. 
Suggestions for changes of emphasis, for- 
mat or content will be gratefully received. 
VincENT S. KEARNEY, S.J. 
Executive Editor 
Catholic Mind 
329 West 108th St. 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Breath of Fresh Air 


Eprror: I’m not a union man. Really am 
poorly informed about them, except for 
what I read in newspapers, periodicals, etc. 
Most of what I've read has led me to think: 
“Thumbs down on unions!” 

The article “Civil Rights and the Steel- 
workers,” by John G. Deedy Jr. (5/6), was 
really a good thing for me and, I am sure, 
for many others, too. With all the discour- 
aging news and opinion being presented to 
reading Americans about diplomatic blun- 
dering abroad, the advances of communism 
on all fronts, their successes, our failures, 
etc., to read of any Americans acting in an 
enlightened, well-informed manner almost 
makes one proud he is an American again! 

Is there anything else good in the news? 

EvuGENE C, FITZGERALD 
Moscow, Idaho 


Hasty Criticism? 


Eprror: Prudent investors and prudent 
editors follow the maxim “investigate be- 
fore you act.” Had America done so before 
publishing its Comment, “Degrading Mind- 
szenty” (5/6), it would have learned that 
this organization is composed of dedicated 
priests, and laymen and laywomen who are 
donating all their spare time and funds 
to help save our country and Christianity 
from the most fearful enemy we ever 
faced. Many of us are graduates of Jesuit 
universities. 

J. F. ScHLAFLy jr. 

Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation 
St. Louis, Mo. 


[See our Comment, “Degrading Mindszenty 
(2)” (5/27, p. 350), where. our stand is 
further elucidated. We have nothing fur- 
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ther to say except to repeat that, “where 
the foundation came a cropper, in our 
opinion, is that at the local level, in some 
notable instances, misguided zealots trans- 
lated study into action for which they were 
not properly prepared.” ——Ep.] 


There’s Still Hope 


Epiror: My father, a confirmed Scots 
Presbyterian, used to get the official organ 
of the High (Established) Church of 
England just to set his blood boiling in 
tedious hours. And I would read the peri- 
odical closely. So it was, until today, that 
I'd read America, which often sounds 
very high church, indeed. 

In fact, after reading some of the erudite 
articles, notably the recent one by Fr. 
Dunne (5/6), I'd turn for verification 
(that I was Not reading Papa’s old peri- 
odical, published in London) to the list of 
the clergy obligingly printed by AMerica 
on one of the first pages. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I'd wonder if AMeErtca was not really 
published by Elegant English Gentlemen 
with headquarters in Oxford, and gaiters 
on their ankles, and on the wav to tea and 
scones and marmalade in some Duchess’ 
gardens, there to discuss the Royal Family. 

Occasionally, grinding my teeth at some 
of the articles in America, I had impulses 
to write to some of the gentlemen, ad- 
dressing them as “my lord,” the proper title 
of Anglican-Catholic bishops. (I suspect 
a Sassenach or two on the editorial board 
even now; he often sounds just like Mr. 
Macmillan gently chiding Khrushchev for 
not washing the blood off his hands before 
tea, or urging Khrushchev to put on his 
shoes. “Nice lads always keep their boots 
on, you know.” ) 

So it was with delight and pleasure 
that I read “The Left Side of Paradise,” 
by Mr. William F. Gavin (5/27). Then I 
discovered that Mr. Gavin is a senior at 
Jersey City State College, and I truly 
rejoiced. 

What a marvelous article! And what joy 
it gives a battered patriot’s heart to realize, 
once again, that our young men are seeing 
“liberalism” for what it truly is: crypto- 
communism. Or just plain communism in 
a white shirt, wearing a tie, and shaving 
fairly regularly. 

Mr. Gavin (God love him) is not only 
young; he is brilliant. When he is gradu- 
ated, I hope he marries some nice girl 
practically immediately and starts raising 
an enormous family of boys and girls just 
like him. (Twenty, I think, is a good 


round number.) A few million more like 
this wonderful boy and we older patriots 
can rest, and eventually die, in peace, 
knowing our dear country is safer than we 
had begun to suspect. 

TAYLOR CALDWELL 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Why China Fell 


Eprror: Fr. Dunne’s article “How We 
Look to Others” (5/13) is excellent inso- 
far as it may influence Americans to under- 
stand the necessity of aiding unfortunate 
people abroad. But his use of China to 
illustrate his point is lamentable. 

Fr. Dunne says in one paragraph that 
the Chinese Communists were “a symbol of 
protest and hope” to the impoverished 
Chinese people, and in the next admits that 
“the larger mass of the people were un- 
committed, but their very passivity was an 
asset to the Communists.” 

The good father was a missionary in 
China long enough to know that his latter 
statement is more correct, and that it was 
most unlikely that the Chinese people as a 
whole knew anything at all about the 
Communists until the Red armies overran 
their villages. Few indeed found the Com- 
munists “a symbol of protest and hope.” It 
may be that in some countries, such as 
Korea and Cuba perhaps, his other excel- 
lent example, the misery of the people 
provides fertile soil for Red seed. But 
China, a vast country with impassable 
roads, countless dialects and almost no 
communications, is no Cuba. 

Also, Fr. Dunne takes occasion to whip 
the Kuomintang again, saying “outside of 
its own bureaucracy, the Kuomintang had 
no roots in the people.” Do the Reds have 
any roots in the people? Aren't they a 
bureaucracy? Of course, Fr. Dunne doesn’t 
want to make a case for the Communists, 
but in all fairness, it should not be for- 
gotten that American individuals and 
groups were insisting that Chiang set up a 
democracy in China at a time when China 
was engaged in a war, and while the United 
States was demanding (1946) that the Na- 
tionalists come to terms with the Com- 
munists as the price of our aid. 

Also, Ambassador Stuart is authority for 
the fact that although Congress in 1948 
passed the China Aid Act, the first of these 
arms did not even leave Seattle until April 
30, 1949, “thirteen months after Congress 
had voted the aid. . . . By that time, the 
Communists had conquered the greater 
part of China.” 

This, of course, is only one incident in a 
tragic story of our neglect, the kind of 
failure on our part that is Fr. Dunne’s.main 
thesis. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
Washington, D.C. 
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Current Comment 





Realism at Geneva 


: Of the many statesmen gathered at 

‘ Geneva to discuss Laos, the only man 
who has had the honesty (perhaps the 
better word is courage) to state blunt- 
ly and realistically what he thinks is 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia. 
To him “there is only one chance in a 
thousand” of saving Laos from com- 
munism. “I think we shall be able to 
reach an agreement about neutrality in 
Laos,” he added, “but that is not the 
end. The Pathet Lao is on its way to rul- 
ing the country.” 

During the negotiations at Geneva, 
the Communist bloc continues to be the 
one faction leading from strength. On 
May 27, the United States issued a 
statement at the 14-nation conference 
which listed no less than 30 truce vio- 
lations by the Reds since May 3, the 
day the Pathet Lao rebels agreed to a 
cease-fire. Communist strategy is ob- 
vious. As the conference at Geneva pro- 
ceeds, the Reds hope to be in a position 
to force a solution on their terms. 

The Soviets say they want a neutral 
Laos. But to them neutrality means 
freedom from all except Communist 
controls. Thus, they have demanded 
veto power in any international agency 
set up to supervise the settlement. They 
have even rejected an American pro- 
posal for an international economic-aid 
operation as “interference” in the coun- 
try’s internal affairs. If Geneva goes the 
way Soviet spokesmen would like it to 
go, we would not even concede Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk’s “one chance in a 
thousand” for a free, neutral Laos. 


The Last Patient Mile 


The President ordered Arthur H. 
Dean back to Geneva on May 24. Our 
delegate to the test-ban conference will 
continue to go through the motions of 
negotiating a treaty with the USSR, de- 
spite mounting Russian obstructionism, 
because “we intend to go the last mile 
in patience.” 

This patience is understandable. The 
talks on a test ban are a crucial test 
of Soviet willingness to accept the 
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principle of adequate inspection and 
control. If the Soviet Union refuses to 
guarantee the principle in the matter 
of testing nuclear weapons, it is impos- 
sible to expect progress on disarmament. 

Since March 21, the Geneva talks 
have been making rapid progress—back- 
wards. The Soviet Union has reneged 
on several issues that had previously 
been agreed upon. The most important 
reversal has been a rigid demand that 
control of the test-ban treaty be in the 
hands of a three-man directorate that 
must show unanimity in its operations. 
Such a built-in veto, of course, nulli- 
fies all the apparatus essential to a test 
treaty or a disarmament pact. 

It is very unlikely that Russia will 
drop this intolerable condition and per- 
mit real progress at Geneva. The tri- 
partite administration is not peculiar to 
the test treaty. It is part of a pattern 
that the Soviet Union wishes to impose 
on all international organizations. It 
therefore represents a basic tactic of 
the present phase of the Cold War. If 
Khrushchev yields on this point at 
Geneva, he weakens his drive to re- 
shape the UN’s Security Council next 
fall. He also must surrender all hope of 
forcing his own brand of “controlled 
disarmament” on the world. 

The last mile at Geneva will be a 
long one—and it leads nowhere. 


Revamping Foreign Aid 


Interested citizens—and that should 
include all of us—will find it easier to 
follow this year’s debate on foreign aid 
if they sharply distinguish three aspects 
of the Administration’s program. 

In his message to Congress on May 
26, the President asked for $4.8 billion 
to finance overseas operations during 
fiscal 1962. (That’s about $900 million 
above the level of spending this year.) 
More than half the money—$2.9 billion 
—would be devoted to economic assist- 
ance; and of this sum $1.9 billion would 
be earmarked for long-term develop- 
ment loans repayable in dollars. 

The President requested Congress, in 
the second place, to approve a change 
in the method of financing part of our 


foreign outlays. Instead of depending on 
annual appropriations for every penny 
spent abroad, he wants authority to 
borrow up to $7.3 billion from the 
Treasury over the next five years. This 
would enable the government to make 
long-term commitments for specific proj- 
ects and thus assure a more efficient use 
of our funds. “Real progress in economic 
development,” said the President, “can- 
not be achieved by annual short-term 
dispensations of aid and uncertainty as 
to future intentions.” 

Finally, Mr. Kennedy proposed an 
administrative change that would con- 
solidate foreign economic aid in a new 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) within the State Department. 
Both the Peace Corps and the Food- 
for-Peace Program will, however, main- 
tain their separate existence; and the 
Department of Agriculture will con- 
tinue, subject to State Department di- 
rectives, to administer sales of surplus 
farm commodities. 

On the face of it, these changes 
should improve the efficiency of the 
economic aid programs. By consolidat- 
ing authority in the hands of one man— 
the Secretary of State—they promise 
tighter co-ordination of the various proj- 
ects in the recipient countries. 


Apostles to the Workers, 1961 


Contrary to a widespread impression, 
the priest-worker experiment is not en- 
tirely ended in France. This dramatic 
apostolate to the working class contin- 
ues its vital mission, but under a some- 
what unrecognizable form. The new 
approach was explained recently by the 
Dominican, Fr. Jacques Loew, one of 
the original priest-workers, who spent 
ten years as a dockworker in Marseilles. 
Pére Loew’s account appeared in mid- 
May in the Catholic press of Germany, 
where he lectured. 

The worker apostolate now takes the 
form of a group of priests and “laymen” 
who live in community and together ad- 
minister a working-class parish. The 
“laymen” are candidates for the priest- 
hood who have already finished their 
theological studies. These non-priests 
work in factory or warehouse as com- 
mon laborers and in their free hours 
assist the priests. The priests carry on a 
purely pastoral ministry, while being 
also available to advise the young work- 
ers. The “lay” missionaries expect to 
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work from five up to eight years, after 
which they will proceed to ordination. 

The evangelization of the French 
working class seems thus to have found 
its definitive formula. In 1954, accord- 
ing to Pére Loew, as reported by KNA, 
the German Catholic news agency, 
when the priests were forbidden to take 
employment for more than three hours 
daily, about 30 of the hundred priests 
affected opposed the decision. In 1959, 
when even this short time was forbid- 
den, there was no further opposition. 
The stress today is on stimulation of lay 
action, study of working conditions and 
more forceful explanation of the 
Church’s social doctrine. 


Fear in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa has taken 
its final step toward becoming a repub- 
lic—and two steps backward toward the 
totalitarianism of Hitler’s Germany. 

On May 31, the Union cut its ties to 
the Crown and left the British Com- 
monwealth over the apartheid issue. 
The decision, which will have a pro- 
found effect on the future of a nation 
of 15 million people, was decided last 
October by the Union’s three million 
whites, but by no means unanimously. 
Joining South Africa’s 12 million blacks 
in protest are most of the country’s 1.5 
million English-speaking Europeans. 
But, with the nation in the rigid control 
of the Afrikaans-speaking Boers of 
Dutch descent, there seems little left 
for the disaffected citizenry save to ride 
out a gathering storm. 

South Africa has begun to look more 
and more like a Nazi police state. As 
May 31 approached, some 10,000 per- 
sons were under “special arrest.” Four- 
fifths of the population were preparing 
to go out on a protest strike. Physicians, 
scientists and educators were leaving 
the country in droves. As one put it: 
“We are leaving to escape the fear, per- 
secution, propaganda, isolation and 
hatred that are twisting a once proud 
people into a petrified bourgeoisie.” 


Power in Paraguay 


Paraguay’s strong-man President, 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, has recently 
been trying to give his restive country a 
semblance of freedom. For example, he 
has allowed two new papers to pub- 
lish, both of them critical of his regime. 
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Underneath the apparent relaxation of 
power, however, the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment is as dictatorial as ever. 

On May 15, hundreds of university 
students, who had boycotted the gov- 
ernment’s official celebration the day 
before, paraded in Asuncién, Paraguay’s 
capital, to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of their country’s independence. 
As they marched, police agents in civil- 
ian clothes attacked them with clubs 
and bailing wire. Sixty-six persons were 
arrested, 25 of them as “Communist 
agents.” 

Among those carted away was Eliseo 
Sosa Constantini, an active Catholic 
layman and editor of Asuncién’s Catho- 
lic biweekly, Comunidad. His camera 
was confiscated as he snapped pictures 
of police brutality and he was tossed 
into jail on the charge of “armed vio- 
lence.” When he was freed eight days 
later on the protests of the Catholic 
hierarchy and the Paraguayan Press 
Association, his body was marked by the 
tortures he had undergone. 

Why was this “editor imprisoned and 
tortured? In its April 16 issue Comu- 
nidad had editorialized: “The mission 
of the Church is not to combat dictator- 
ships. That does not excuse her, how- 
ever, from raising her voice in protest 
against governmental acts when they 
violate human rights.” Was that too 
brazen a policy for a Paraguayan paper 
to proclaim? 


End of the Road 


The assassination on May 30 of Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo, ex-President 
of the Dominican Republic, closed one 
of the most violent regimes in the long, 
violent history of the Caribbean. Since 
1930 he was the island’s absolute ruler, 
either during his three terms as Presi- 
dent or between terms from behind the 
scenes. Numerous murders were report- 
edly the work of his police. The most 
famous of these crimes involved thou- 
sands of Haitian migrant workers butch- 
ered with machetes or shot in 1937, and 
the still unsolved disappearance, in 
1956, of Trujillo's bitter foe, Dr. Jesus 
deGalindez of New York. 

With native shrewdness Trujillo man- 
aged to keep his island’s economy pros- 
perous, though he enriched himself and 
his family shamelessly while the island’s 
peasantry lived in utter poverty. From 
1959 on, his attacks on the Church be- 


came more blatant, and in recent 
months he had been physically harass- 
ing several bishops, notably U.S.-born 
Bishop Thomas F. Reilly and Spanish- 
born Bishop Francisco Panal, both of 
whom spoke out boldly to condemn his 
cruelty. 


Swearing on the Bible 


A sharp burst of consternation greet- 
ed the appointment of Robert Graves 
as professor of poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity on Feb. 16. While few ques- 
tioned his varied skill and facility as 
a verse-practitioner, it was widely felt 
that the august chair could have been 
more suitably occupied. 

It is not easy to say what particularly 
irks many readers of Mr. Graves’ verse. 
Perhaps it is a headline-grasping qual- 
ity, a love of shock for shock’s sake, his 
gift for trivializing sacred and human 
values. Accordingly, it was almost di- 
verting to hear him, on May 24 during 
an address to the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, complain of the 
New English Bible, on the grounds that 
“the old one was holier.” Holiness had 
seemed hardly Mr. Graves’ appanage. 

The poet went on to make himself 

clear: “If I had to swear an oath on 
this book, I wouldn’t feel bound to tell 
the truth.” 
‘ One has little objection to Mr. 
Graves’ dithyrambs on the nature of the 
poetic frenzy. But he should not won- 
der if believers take offense at the 
blasphemous confusion of Scriptural in- 
spiration with that of Shelley or Sappho. 
As Mr. Graves, with his flair for lan- 
guages, could have known, the ‘i‘erary 
quality of different books of the Bible 
varies enormously. In any case, to the 
believer this is a matter of lesser im- 
portance. By all means, let us have 
translations that accurately hand on 
God’s word, regardless of any esthetic 
glow. We take oaths on the Bible quite 
simply because it is God’s word. Oth- 
ers may prefer to swear by Milton or 
Melpomene. 


Law or Unreal Legality? 


When the N. Y. State Court of Ap- 
peals determined by a 4-3 decision on 
May 25 that the magazine Gent was 
not obscene, it brought to the fore again 
one of the most vexing problems in 
modern society. 
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True, as the U. S. Catholic hierarchy 
underlined in its 1957 statement on 
censorship, measures restrictive of free- 
dom of expression must always be ex- 
ercised to the minimum extent necessary 
to achieve the common good. It is also 
true that if “obscenity"—as the N. Y. 
court declared—is limited to what fo- 
cuses “predominantly on what is sexu- 
ally morbid, grossly perverse and bi- 
zarre without any artistic or scientific 
purpose or justification,” then, in the 
words of the dissenting opinion, 

purveyors of magazines and peri- 

odicals—on a large scale and with 
almost free rein—will be at liberty 
to flood the newsstands and candy 
stores in every local community in 
the State with material “the aver- 
age person” would condemn as ob- 
scene and lewd. 
In other words, a too legalistic defini- 
tion of obscenity resuits in practically a 
charter of liberty for a vast mass of ma- 
terial that is without doubt socially 
harmful. Here is a clear case of sum- 
mum jus summa injuria—law applied too 
rigidly becomes the height of injustice. 


...and in England 


The same problem, though in reverse, 
is raising a storm in England. There the 
House of Lords dismissed an appeal of 
the author of a book that advertised the 
availability of prostitutes. Granting that 
the book was not obscene in the terms 
of the Obscene Publications Act of 
1959, under which Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover was last year given a clean bill 
of health, the House condemned the 
book before it as being “an affront to 
public decency, a corruption of public 
morals.” 

The British press (both the London 
Times and the London Observer for 
May 7, for example) rushed to attack 
the Lords’ position as being “uncertain 
law and incalculable judicial opinion.” 

But certainly law is not divorced from 
common sense. What some judicial 
opinion in this country needs is a strong 
dose of the common sense of the aver- 
age man. 


Something Smells in Maine 


A move to block tax-paid bus rides 
for private school students will soon 
get under way in earnest in the State 
of Maine. 
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Last month the Maine Legislature 
enacted a law permitting local option 
in providing free bus transportation to 
students attending private schools. The 
present move aims at forcing a refer- 
endum on the State law. If enough sig- 
natures are obtained on petitions for a 
referendum, the State enabling act will 
be suspended until the referendum ac- 
tually takes place. That might be as 
long as 18 months from now. 

The referendum move is headed by 
a group calling itself Maine Citizens for 
Public Schools. According to one of its 
most active leaders, State Rep. Ernest 
C. Smith, the movement “is well or- 
ganized, and every single person in the 
State, except those known not to favor 
our thinking, will be contacted.” About 
42,000 signatures will be needed for a 
referendum. Rep. Smith said that a 
thousand people will work to get the 
signatures. 

It is not clear why an organization 
called Citizens for Public Schools 
should feel it necessary to force chil- 
dren to walk to nonpublic schools. But 
we suspect that two facts are relevant: 
1) most of the children affected attend 
Catholic parochial schools and 2) Rep. 
Smith is also a minister of the Church 
of the Nazarene. 

In this era of burgeoning good will 
among churches, it would be wrong to 
characterize the Rev. Mr. Smith’s cam- 
paign as bigotry. But it looks and smells 
that way. With all the good will in the 
world, we can’t help feeling that some- 
thing is rotten in the State of Maine. 


Thomas E. Murray 


Thomas E. Murray, one of the most 
distinguished Catholic laymen in the 
United States, died in New York City 
on May 26 at the age of 69. 

Mr. Murray entered government serv- 
ice after a successful career as a busi- 
nessman, engineer and inventor. His 
most valued contributions to the coun- 
try’s welfare were associated with the 
seven years (1950-57) he spent as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

During that time, Mr. Murray took 
a leading role in developing U.S. ura- 
nium resources, building the first indus- 
trial atomic power plant and beginning 
the tests of the hydrogen bomb. 

His close ties with this terrible weap- 
on do not mean that Mr. Murray was 


a warmonger. Indeed, he came to be 
called “the conscience of the AEC” be- 
cause of his unremitting insistence that 
our nuclear policies must be related not 
only to the national security but to 
sound morality as well. 

Mr. Murray was a strong foe of our 
dominant strategic policy in the post- 
war years and considered massive re- 
taliation against civilian populaticns to 
be an irrational solution to the threats of 
communism. In an era when few policy 
makers could look beyond a “bigger 
bang for a buck,” he argued strenu- 
ously for the development of a tactical 
nuclear arsenal as a means of waging 
rational, limited war against “probing, 
peripheral thrusts’—a necessity we are 
just beginning to debate at this late 
hour. 

Mr. Murray, who was once head of 
Catholic Charities in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
held two papal honors: he was a Knight 
of Malta and a Knight of St. Gregory. 

AMERICA Salutes the passing of a 
rare Catholic gentleman and a close 
friend. R.I.P. 


Wanted: New Skills 


The big bold type over a story sent 
out on May 23 by the United Press In- 
ternational reminds us that headlines 
are not always inept and misleading. 
Tne vig type said “Many Good Jobs 
Found Untiled” and the big type was 
right. 

Although nearly five million Ameri- 
cans were unemployed in mid-April, 
many attractive jobs were going beg- 
ging all over tne country. The California 
Department of Employment, according 
to the UPI dispatch, reported 8,300 un- 
filled job openings at the end of April. 
In tne Pittsburgh area, where unemploy- 
ment has been running far above the 
national average, employment agencies 
searcned in vain for cooks, social work- 
ers and skilled persons of various kinds. 
In Chicago the 1ocal office of the Illinois 
State Employment Service, with 195,- 


000 jobless on its rolls, couldn't fill. 


requests for 143 stenographers. 

This was the situation rresident Ken- 
nedy had in mind when in his message 
to Congress on May 25 he proposed a 
large-scale Manpower and Development 
program. Estimated to cost $75 million 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, the 
program would train or retrain several 
hundred thousand workers in new skills 
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“in order to replace those skills made 
obsolete by automation and industrial 
change.” The long-term unemployed 
would be aided during the retraining 
period by allowances for subsistence 
and relocation. 


Although there is no single answer to 
the crisis of technological unemploy- 
ment, no program that ignored retrain- 
ing would be of much lasting value to 
the jobless. Employers and unions, as 
well as educational agencies, are doing 


some good work in this field, but the 
need is too vast for their resources. 
Congress shouldn't find it too hard to 
agree with the President that the time 
has come for the government to supple- 
ment such efforts. 








Y THE 1860’s the American Indian had reached 

his last frontier. Relentless land speculators 
and frontier farmers had driven him across the 
Mississippi onto the Western plains. Then came 
the gold rush, the drive to Oregon and victorious 
Union armies sent to subdue the West. In the 
Sixties he made his last stand on the prairies, 
fighting to preserve the land and the life he had 
known. 

By the Seventies he had lost his frontier. With 
buffalo herds wantonly destroyed, smallpox epi- 
demics wasting his villages and prospectors 
pouring onto the lands promised as reservations, 
the American Indian was reduced to listless pov- 
erty, disease and a death rate that threatened 
annihilation. He spent the years between 1860 
and 1960 struggling for survival. 

But today the Indian has emerged from the 
prairie. At the University of Chicago this week, 
several hundred Indian leaders are meeting in 
workshop discussions to prepare a statement of 
Indian purpose for the 1960's. 

They maintain that, within the rich pluralism 
characterizing America’s unity, Indian values and 
aspirations can be harmonized and not destroyed. 
Perhaps they will join their voices with the con- 
tinued criticism from abroad, complaining that 
America lacks appreciation for the traditions and 
values of other peoples. Certainly they will face 
a difficult struggle against conformism and the 
modern refusal to live with variety. For, despite 
a century’s effort to force acculturation upon 
them, American Indians still live by values that 
are different. 

Traditional Indian society is a clan society. It 
is based on group instincts, group activity and 
group use of assets; it discourages competitive 
and individualistic behavior. For the Indian, land 
is a gift of God for the equal support of all men. 
It represents existence and identity, not real 
estate to be bought and sold for the enrichment 
of a few and the loss of many. These traditional 
ideals of unity, of sharing with others and of 
respect for the land, set the Indian apart from 
contemporary America. 

However, the Christian basis for these tradi- 





Tuomas E. Conno.-y, s.j., who has had firsthand 
experience of Indian missions, also contributed 
“American Indians in Council” (10/22/55). 





A New Last Frontier- 


tional Indian virtues is unmistakable; they can- 
not be cast aside as mere laziness, improvidence 
or unpractical for the 20th century. Co-operative 
enterprises and corporate forms of ownership 
and operation are an integral element of Ameri- 
can life today. Throughout the world emerging 
communities are recognizing co-operatives as an 
ideal form of self-development. 

The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 recog- 
nized this value and established development 
planning along the lines of Indian attitudes and 
desires. The Bureau of Indian Affairs set up 
tribally operated loan funds, herds, forests, saw- 
mills and marketing co-operatives in order to 
create strength and social stability in Indian 
communities. 

The 80th Congress, however, economy-minded 
and determined to get out of the Indian business 
as rapidly as possible, completely overturned the 
initial successes of this self-determination policy. 
A conservative Congress brought back the old 
policy of forced acculturation. By 1950, reserva- 
tions were allowed to dwindle, tribal authority 
was purposely diminished, and. plans were laid 
for terminating the more prosperous reservations 
in an effort to enforce the individualistic prac- 
tices of modern society. 

To meet the challenge of adjustment without 
disappearance, the delegates in Chicago this 
week are basing their discussions on the self- 
determination philosophy of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act and demanding recognition once 
again of their treaty rights to a distinctive ex- 
istence. The “Statement of Indian Purpose” which 
they formulate will pose a double challenge: one 
for them and one for America. The Indians them- 
selves must develop an outline for corporate 
community life and development that can be 
adapted to the complexities of modern America. 
And the American community, on its part, must 
be willing to live with this diverse community 
and show that it is broad-minded enough to ac- 
cept the demanding benefits of pluralism. 

If Indians and other Americans can co-operate 
in this venture, then the American Indian Chi- 
cago Conference will have been a historic suc- 
cess. The delegates can return to their people 
with a new sense of their dignity as American In- 
dians, proud of their past and hopeful for their 
future. Tuomas E. CoNNOLLY 
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Washington Front 





PARTING WORDS 


RESIDENT KENNEDY took off for his meetings with 
President de Gaulle and Premier Khrushchev amid 
a flurry of proposals and farewells. Washington watched 
him go with a mixture of trepidation and resignation. 
If a meeting between him and Khrushchev was inevi- 
table, the timing was, to say the least, awkward. Every- 
thing hinges on the young President's ability to con- 
vince the old Bolshevik that he is tough and that he 
means what he says. 

Of the several send-offs the President received, none 
was more interesting than his good-by to Congress, 
assembled solemnly to hear his State of the Union mes- 
sage. A joint session of Congress is the ultimate this 
Republic can muster in the way of pageantry. The pres- 
ence of the Cabinet, the diplomatic corps, members of 
the official family in addition to members of both 
houses gives such convocations a certain cachet, and 
insures maximum attention for whatever is said. 

The usual rah-rah atmosphere generated by a Presi- 
dent’s party on these occasions was lacking as the 
President read his omnibus address. Much of what was 
said was plainly not addressed to his listeners. It was 
obvious from their reaction that the legislators thought 
the message was as much for Khrushchev as for them. 


On All Horizons 





Much of the detail about increase in armaments was 
material that Mr. Kennedy wanted to have in Khru- 
shchev’s hands before they sat down across a table from 
each other in Vienna. Of course, Congress will have to 
vote the funds that will make the increase possible, but 
a President does not need to go in person to Capitol 
Hill to ask for money. 

What the President really wanted from Congress on 
the eve of his departure was its sense of participation 
in the crucial moment of confronting Khrushchev. He 
called the legislators “my co-partners in government,” 
a most meaningful phrase. The President has made a 
supreme effort to involve as many people as possible 
in the foreign-policy decisions of the past few weeks 
since the disaster of Cuba. He assiduously canvassed 
all shades of Republican opinion, and made such a 
point of it that, indeed, some murmurings were heard 
among Democrats that he hadn’t bothered to consult 
them at all. 

What the Congressmen missed in his long address 
was the lift they feel they badly need at this particular 
moment in history. While they probably felt it was 
useful to have the details of our plans for defense and 
space spread out for the benefit of the world, what 
they wanted from the President on the eve of his 
departure was an indication of the general direction. 
They feel that it would have been a good time to step 
to the higher ground of national purpose so as not to 
deepen the impression that the Administration is at the 
mercy of events. Mary McGrory 


J. Wright at the Atlantic City NCEA 
convention during Easter week, may be 
obtained free from the Chancery, Pitts- 





burgh Diocese Bldg., 111 Blvd. of the 


NEWBORN REVIEW « Salute to 
Xavier University Studies, Vol. I, No. 
1, the first number of a quarterly jour- 
nal of critical and creative writing, pub- 
lished by Xavier Univ., New Orleans 
25, La. ($2 per year). 


MISSIONARIES ¢ Young women who 
are interested in learning more about 
lay mission work should contact Inter- 
national Catholic Auxiliaries, 1734 As- 
bury Ave., Evanston, Ill. Valuable pro- 
grams for the summer have been 
arranged. 


HONORS «¢ An Amenica contributor, 
Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin, of Chicago, has 
been named director of the new honors 
division at Santa Clara Univ., Santa 
Clara, Calif. 


CFM « The Christian Family Move- 
ment’s 12th national convention will be 
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held at South Bend, Ind., Aug. 25-27. 
Speakers include Most Rev. William E. 
Powers of Antigonish, N. S., and Dr. 
Karl Stern. Write: CFM, 111 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 


WRITERS « Deadline for the Dou- 
bleday Catholic Prize Contest for 1961 
is Dec. 1. Awards will be given for book- 
length manuscripts in three classes: fic- 
tion, biography and non-fiction (575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.). 


HUMANISM «© College teachers are 
invited to attend a workshop on Chris- 
tian Humanism to be held in Raleigh, 
N. C., Aug. 6-26. For more information, 
write Msgr. George E. Lynch, P.O. Box 
1949, Raleigh, N. C. 


REPRINT «¢ Copies of the address on 
Federal aid to education and allied 
problems, delivered by Most Rev. John 





Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Enclose self- 
addressed envelope. 


ART « The national convention of the 
Catholic Art Assn. will take place at the 
Univ. of Notre Dame, Aug. 10-13. 
Write: CAA, 53 Ridgewood Rd., Buf- 
falo 20, N.Y. 


NCCM CHIEF « William F. Johnson, 
of Paterson, N.J., is the newly elected 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. A lawyer by profession, 
he is head of an industrial firm. : 


STORY OF OUR SCHOOLS « Re- 
prints of an excellent series of articles, 
“Crisis in the Catholic Schools,” by 
Terry Ferrer, education editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, are available 
at 10¢ a copy. Write to that newspaper's 
Information Service, 230 W. 41st St, 
New York 36, N.Y. W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 


Assault on the Moon 


gent KENNEDY, in his second State of the Union 
message, asked this nation to commit itself to a crash 
program for putting a man on the moon in this decade. 

This Review, at the moment, will neither condemn 
nor commend a decision which is of transcendent im- 
portance. But we would like to underscore the chief 
points which must engage the attention of every citi- 
zen as he weighs the matter and judges it. 

Importance. The conquest of space will influence 
the future of mankind not less than the discovery and 
exploration of the Western Hemisphere, and the moon 
is a necessary first objective on this endless frontier. 
Its mastery will unquestionably produce incalculable 
advances in science and other fields. 

Importance, however, does not argue urgency, es- 
pecially since it is not certain that man can survive 
or work efficiently in space during the near future. 
If reaching the moon has any urgency, the need springs 
from its military potential and the impressiveness of 
getting there first. 

Militarily, it is conceivable that conquest of the moon 
will lead to control of the earth. But a decision to reach 
the moon before the Soviet Union has a chance to 
exploit its strategic possibilities would be a calculated 
risk made with slender grounds for calculation. 

Landing on the moon has a high prestige value. But 
does it have such a unique value that it will vitally 
affect men in their “determination of which road they 
should take”? This is a Soviet thesis which we have 
apparently subscribed to without sufficient analysis. 
Does this country truly expect to win respect, affec- 
tion and leadership by literally seeking “the bubble 
reputation” in the blast of a lunar rocket? Or are there 
more meaningful ways of promoting Mr. Kennedy’s 
“freedom doctrine” in a poor, hungry and oppressed 
world? 

The difficulty and the hazard. Almost all the essen- 
tial technology of a lunar trip remains to be developed 
and tested—an accomplishment that neither we nor 
Russia can guarantee in this decade. Meanwhile, 
with the Soviet Union already well ahead of us in 
manned space flight and committed to reaching the 
moon, we may be sure our own decision to get there 
first will lead to a new acceleration of the Soviet 
lunar program. We may, therefore, find that we have 
“shot the works,” only to lose the gamble. 

The first primitive exploration of the moon will be 
enormously expensive. It may cost anywhere from $20 
to $40 billion. Note that this cost will be in addition 
to the $10 to $20 billion we already intend to spend 
on other military and civilian space projects during 
this decade. Will our commitment to the moon lead to 
the neglect of pressing social needs on earth? 
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Our scientific manpower and resources are already 
thinly spread. A major commitment in space will nec- 
essarily divide our limited strength and divert a great 
deal of it from other goals. The decision to master 
the moon requires a most prudent value-judgment 
on priorities. 

If we pour untold billions into the moon venture, 
we must exploit our investment there and also press 
on in the solar system. To challenge Russia in space 
is to take the tiger by the tail and try to hold on for 
generations. The more money and talent we siphon off 
into space, the more we make space conquest a na- 
tional goal and the more difficult it becomes to with- 
draw or retrench, just as in the arms race. Do we wish 
to gear our economic life to the moral equivalent of a 
Hundred Years’ War in space? 

Congress must make the decision and provide the 
funds. Still, every citizen should feel free to make his 
own opinion manifest to Congress in this matter; in 
the end, it is the taxpayer who must reach the moon 
—climbing a ladder of dollar bills. 


Political Realism 


W: HEARTILY ENDORSE the sane, realistic and “prag- 
matic” policy which John F. Malloy recommends 
this week in his article, “How to Talk about Federal 
Aid” (p. 421). The nation can resolve the controversy 
over aid to parochial schools only through the demo- 
cratic process: and this is a political process. Democ- 
racy does not work because one side in a dispute has 
succeeded in refuting and confounding the other, but 
rather because both sides have managed to come to a 
practical agreement on the public policy which gov- 
ernment will follow. © 

Two opposing camps of constitutional “fundamen- 
talists” shouting “principles” at each other across the 
barricades can engage in litigation in the courts. Liti- 
gation has its place in our constitutional democracy. 
But in the long run it is an unsatisfactory way of de- 
termining the delicate and crucial relationship between 
the state, religion and education. Ultimately only the 
“pragmatists” can make the political procedures of de- 
mocracy work in this, as in other questions of public 
policy. 

By way of footnote to Mr. Malloy’s thesis, however, 
let us add that the constitutional lawyers and even 
the extremists have a role to play in the aid-to-reli- 
gious-schools question. It may be time, as Mr. Malloy 
suggests, for the lawyers to pick up their obiter dicta 
and go home. But before political debate could begin, 
someone had to destroy the secularist myth of “abso- 
lute” separation of Church and State. Even yet no more 
than a fair start has been made on that job. But today, 
at least, informed citizens are much less sure of the doc- 
trinaire secularist interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment than they were last January. For that we can 
thank the lawyers. 

Nor should we altogether despise the “fundamental- 
ists” who have stated Catholic claims to aid for our 
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schools in sweeping terms unacceptable to the public 
at large. Public opinion is formed by a dialectic which 
often begins with the statement of irreconcilable posi- 
tions. 

In a controversy over a deeply-felt issue like aid to 
parochial schools, each side naturally tends to formu- 
late its case in clear and rigid terms of principle. In 
itself this kind of formulation is not bad. It does clarify 
the issue intellectually. The political process breaks 
down only if the parties to the debate insist on regard- 
ing it as an intellectual exercise and remain fixed in 
their positions. 

We must remember that the only possible solution 
to a dispute like the present one over aid to parochial 
schools is a practical political solution. The dialectic 
must move on through a process in which the opposing 
views act and react upon each other. Only thus can we 
arrive at a conclusion which, while perfectly represent- 
ing no one’s view, is a working compromise which all 
parties to the controversy can accept. 


Challenge in Asia 


i is a bit too early to evaluate the whirlwind tour of 
Lyndon B. Johnson through Asia. Some have cyn- 
ically compared it to the back-slapping performance 
of a ward-heeling politician ready to promise his last 
shirt to the prospective voter. Others have seen it as 
a pledge of U.S. determination to hold the line against 
Communist encroachment in Asia. Judgment will have 
to await the effect, if any, of the Vice President's re- 
port on U.S. policy in the Far East. 

Our policy in the Far East needs closer scrutiny. 
All along the vast periphery skirting Red China, from 
Korea on to Southeast Asia and then westward as far 
as Iran, the free-world position vis-a-vis the Communist 
bloc has suddenly become precarious. There is no set 
pattern of problems that can be met with a single, bold 
plan. Some are political, others are economic and still 
others are military—these last the direct result of Com- 
munist pressure. Taken individually, many could be 
shrugged off as mere nuisances. But taken in the mass, 
they are like a swarm of hornets streaming in for a 
lethal attack on the jelly-soft underbelly of Asia. 

To cite a few examples: In Korea the corruption and 
slackness of a U.S.-sponsored government have spawned 
a military dictatorship. This regime, despite the 
best intentions of the army officers who master-minded 
the coup that put it in power, may prove as harsh as 
anything the Koreans knew during their forty years of 
Japanese tutelage. Moving southward toward the Phil- 
ippines, one cannot view the political corruption there 
without wondering how long that country can survive 
as a free nation. Beleaguered South Vietnam may soon 
have its back to the wall as it fights off a growing Com- 
munist guerrilla movement. 

Like a spreading cancer, the Communists have inched 
their way down the Indo-Chinese peninsula until 
they have half of Laos in their death grip. As they 
move on unchecked in Southeast Asia, Thailand is re- 
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portedly toying with the idea of neutralism. In an effort 
to stave off economic disaster, the Shah of oil-rich Iran 
has just had to purge his government of a corrupt and 
wasteful bureaucracy and call for an austerity program. 
This is the country which, as Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev recently remarked to columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, is ripe for Communist plucking. 

What countermeasures can halt this slow sapping of 
free-world strength in Asia? It would be folly to pro- 
pose a single, unified policy geared to all eventualities. 
The problems of Asia vary from country to country. 
Nevertheless, there are two clearly defined areas in 
which an effort must be made. 

1. Communist success in Asia has demonstrated that, 
for all their talk of peace, the Reds still intend to press 
their military advantage at every opportunity. The 
threat of nuclear deterrence has proved a failure as a 
policy for Asia. What then? We must be prepared to 
meet the Communist challenge on the terrain it has 
chosen—in the jungles, plains and mountainous areas 
of countries like Laos and South Vietnam. President 
Kennedy, we feel, was on the right track in his May 25 
State of the Union Message when he called for greater 
expenditures to beef up the conventional-weapons 
strength of the armed forces. Presumably, this also 
means a like strengthening of our Asian allies. The out- 
come of the military struggle in Asia will depend on 
how well-supplied and well-trained are the anti-Com- 
munist Laotians, Vietnamese and Thais who will bear 
the brunt of the fighting. 

2. No amount of military aid, however, is worth any- 
thing if it is used to shore up governments out of sym- 
pathy with the needs of the people we hope to defend. 
As Vice President Johnson remarked on his return to 
Washington: “Where men have things to fight for, they 
are willing to fight and die, but they are not willing to 
fight to perpetuate poverty and disease and a $40-per- 
year per capita income.” 

Perhaps our most urgent task of the moment in Asia 
is to convince repressive, reactionary governments that 
all they are doing is giving encouragement to local 
Communists. Unless we and the regimes with which we 
have become identified face this problem realistically, 
neither military aid nor Vice Presidential tours will 
turn the tide in Asia. 


The Freedom Rides 


a THE EDITORS of America here and abroad has 
come informed reaction to the South’s Freedom 
Riders. Next week we feature Fr. George H. Dunne’ 
“God Bless America!”—the shocked reaction of an Amer 
ican in Rome. From Milan, where the news caught up 
with him, associate editor Donald Campion writes: 
“Americans winced as they read headlines in a dozen 
dailies.” Another associate editor, C. J. McNaspy, was 
in New Orleans interviewing Negro and white leaders 
Young Negroes, he finds, simply refuse to wait anothet 
century for their rights. Hence, the rides will goo 
and will probably succeed. 
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How to Talk About Federal Aid 


John F. Malloy 


S A PARENT with children in an overcrowded pa- 
A rochial school, I have been following the contro- 
versy over Federal aid with great interest. As 
a participant in a number of interreligious seminars 
(where the question of aid to religious schools invari- 
ably pops up), I have discussed the question with per- 
sons of all faiths. I have found that, while there is a 
new awareness on the part of many that a problem 
does exist, the problem still baffles them. Practical ex- 
perience, therefore, as well as theoretical considera- 
tions, convince me that some changes are needed in 
the formulation of this issue of Federal aid to private 
and church-related schools. 

To begin with, it is time to remove this issue from 
the list of recreational activities available to constitu- 
tional lawyers. I don’t begrudge them the fun they’ve 
had with this thing for the past fifteen years, but it is 
necessary now to think seriously about a feasible solu- 
tion. At the risk of offending many devoted legal schol- 
ars, I am prepared to state categorically that we can 
no longer pretend that the great hopes and fears of 
millions of Americans depend on a proper reading of 
Quick Bear vs. Leupp. I say this without intending in 
any way to slight the beloved memory of Reuben 
Quick Bear. Nor do I count myself among those who 
would banish constitutional experts to remote reaches 
of the legal-aid society. I merely suggest that they 
pick up their obiter dicta and go home. 

The real, though not necessarily typical situation is 
this: of my two school-aged children, one is in a first- 
grade parochial school class of 92 pupils, the other in 
a second-grade class of 87 pupils, and a recent census 
shows that the school population will increase sharply 
in our fast-growing suburban community of Levittown, 
Pennsylvania. Now the State of Pennsylvania compels 
parents to send their children to school; I think the 
State is right. The Church teaches that Catholic par- 
ents should send their children to parochial school; I 
think the Church is right. President Kennedy tells us 
that over the next ten years vast expenditures will have 
to be made in the field of education if our schools are 
to - the national needs; I think the President is 
right. : 

After careful examination of the reasons put forward 
in support of each one of these positions, I say that 





Mr. Mattoy is a Philadelphia businessman who finds 
time to teach philosophy at La Salle College and to 
be chairman of the Interreligious Cadantehiine Semi- 
nar in Bucks County, Pa. 
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they are right. After careful examination of the impli- 
cations of these positions taken together, I say—HELP! 
And with faith in the ancient adage that “desperation 
is the mother of evasion,” I am confident that a legal 
way to help nonpublic schools will be found as soon as 
we face up to the fact that the issues involved are not 
primarily constitutional but political. 

Why haven't we faced up to it? Why are the Ameri- 
can people, with their keen social conscience and pas- 
sionate concern for child welfare, oblivious to the 
exclusion of millions of boys and girls from the educa- 
tional benefits provided by the general tax funds? 

For the better part of the last decade it was possible 
to answer this question by citing two facts: first, the 
principal beneficiary of an aid program for church 
related schools would have been that religious group 
which elicited the greatest fear, suspicion and hostility 
among policy makers, namely, the Catholics; second, 
consideration of the question was practically pre- 
cluded by the tyranny exercised over the public mind 
by the mystic phrase “absolute separation of Church 
and State.” 

This answer, however, is no longer sufficient. Other 
religious groups, in steadily increasing numbers, are 
becoming potential beneficiaries of government aid, 
and, although fear and suspicion of Catholics as a group 
continue to exert a discernible influence on this issue, 
this factor, in itself, is no longer decisive. Furthermore, 
several recent developments, chief among which are 
the success of the dialogue and growing Protestant 
concern over secularism, have combined to reduce the 
peremptory power of the shibboleth of “separation.” 
The general acknowledgment of pluralism as the polit- 
ical condition of contemporary American society has, 
of course, severely undermined the crusade of the mes- 
sianic monists who would save the nation by walling 
it off from religion. In addition, the diminished power 
of the “absolute separation” test was pointed up re- 
cently when President Kennedy’s proposal to provide 
Federal aid to religious as well as nonreligious institu- 
tions of higher learning was received with an equanim- 
ity and even an enthusiasm, that would have seemed 
impossible a few years ago. 

The climate has indeed changed. But, in spite of the 
expanded opportunities for discussion and the fairly 
wide exposure given the arguments favoring Federal 
aid to private and parochial schools, little headway 
appears to have been made. What’s wrong now? What 
is the reason for this failure to penetrate the public 
consciousness with the cogency of the case for aid? 
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The answer depends to a large extent on the practi- 
cal experience and political insight of the individual 
foolish enough to reply. Having established a test 
that I can easily pass, I will now reply. 


$ eoncee is a fundamental problem of communication 
involved here; a special problem of the dialogue, if 
you will, which cannot be dismissed as a simple matter 
ot different logical premises, nor can it be explained 
as a common use of words which have come to have 
diverse meanings for those who argue this issue in 
good faith. The approach adopted almost unanimously 
by the articulate advocates of aid to religious schools 
has been one which confounds the public and fails to 
convince their equally vocal opponents. The advo- 
cates, I fear, have been misled by their extremist op- 
ponents into taking an extreme position themselves, 
which is both unnecessary and unprofitable. Here then 
is one observer's analysis of the problem as it now 
exists in the practical political order: the American 
public is basically “pragmatic” in its attitude toward 
social issues, but the advocates of Federal aid to pa- 
rochial schools, in vresenting their case, are addicted 
to an approach wnich can be labeled only as “funda- 
mentalist.” 

By the fundamentalist approach I mean one that is 
based on the claim that the state has an obligation in 
justice to give aid to all schools (or none); which is 
characterized by insistence that the Constitution, as 
amended and properly interpreted, demands equal aid; 
which implies that public education is dangerous be- 
cause it is “socialized” education; which is marked by 
a distrust of Federal aid, even while seeking it. 

The pragmatist approach, on the other hand, is one 
which does not insist on any clear constitutional right 
to aid, let alone equal aid; which recognizes the pri- 
mary claim of the public school that is open to all, in 
the quest for public support; which argues for aid on 
the basis of social, political and economic history rather 
than legal history; which is characterized, not by neg- 
ative attitudes toward public schools, but by emphasis 
on the positive convictions of conscience which sustain 
the need for religious orientation in the general school 
curriculum. 

I do not contend that each of these approaches is 
found in a special group of advocates to the exclusion 
of the other. They are frequently found in the same 
group and even in the same person. I do contend that 
the fundamentalist approach has so far predominated 
—and that, I think, is unfortunate. For the fundamen- 
talist, in his quest for Federal aid, appears to be driv- 
ing a hard bargain. He wants not only aid, but ac- 
ceptance of his view of the Constitution as well. In 
addition, the political conservatives who adopt this 
approach to the school issue often appear disdainful 
of the aid and concerned mainly with the principle. In 
the political arena their presentations tend to make 
them indistinguishable from those who are intent on 
blocking all Federal aid to education. 

The resulting confusion contributes little to public 
understanding of the issue and, more often than not, 
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demoralizes the ordinary parochial school parent who, 
like most of his friends and neighbors, is a pragmatist 
on social issues of this kind. 

Now the pragmatist insists, not that a proper inter- 
pretation of legal history reveals his right to public 
aid, but that a proper understanding of the social, po- 
litical and economic realities of our time reveals that 
Federal assistance to private and’ parochial schools 
would now be both wise and desirable. The basic 
justification for expanding the area of public responsi- 
bility to include partial financing of nonpublic schools, 
he contends, is the same reason which justifies public 
financing of public schools—namely, that education 
benefits the entire community and not merely those 
whose children are in the schools. The pragmatist 
stresses that the need is real and immediate, and doc- 
uments his claims with facts and figures. He speaks 
not only of the survival of private education, but the 
need for educational excellence in all schools. 

But the most salient feature of the pragmatist is a 
propensity to evaluate public policy in the area of edu- 
cation in terms of the pluralistic nature of American 
society. That is why the Catholic pragmatist, in con- 
sidering the implications of our pluralistic society, ac- 
cepts the loyalty and devotion of non-Catholics to the 
public schools as part of that pluralism and not nec- 
essarily inimical to it. He does not denounce the posi- 
tion taken by the overwhelming majority of Protestants 
and Jews, who hold that the religious education de- 
manded by the nature of their respective commitments 
can be satisfactorily achieved with- 
out a religiously oriented school 
curriculum. It is precisely because 
the Catholic pragmatist accepts the 
sincerity of those who hold this po- 
sition that he gives scant heed to the 
objection sometimes put forth to the 
effect that Federal aid to parochial 
schools would mean the end of the 
public schools and a disastrous frag- 
mentation of culture along sectarian 
lines. Those are results that no Amer- 
ican wants. 

The blatant assertion that the 
Protestant and Jewish communities 
which have publicly proclaimed 
their convictions on this matter will 
be induced to throw over their convictions because of 
the adoption of a Federal-aid program for parochial 
schools strikes the Catholic pragmatist as being not 
only utterly unwarranted but grossly insulting to mil- 
lions of his fellow Americans. Further, in view of the 
consistent support given to the public schools by all 
Americans, he feels that such objections, in addition to 
being absurd and offensive, are also seriously mislead- 
ing. For the situation on the level of pluralism is quite 
the other way around. It is that others find it extremely 
difficult to accept the position that the education re- 
quired by the nature of the Catholic’s religious com- 
mitment cannot be satisfactorily achieved without a 
religiously oriented school curriculum. That is the real 
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difficulty. That is why the pragmatist constantly em- 
phasizes and explains the positive nature of his com- 
mitment. 

Using a broad analogy, then, the pragmatist ap- 
proach to aid is somewhat akin to that of the Orthodox 
Jewish merchant who closes his store on Saturday for 
religious reasons, and, while granting the right of the 
state to set a day of rest suitable to the great majority, 
seeks to be exempted from the Sunday Closing Law so 
as to obtain at least partial relief from the financial 
penalty incurred through acting in accordance with his 
religious beliefs. This approach appeals to the best of 
our American traditions concerning the solution of 
practical problems of conscience which arise through 
a conflict with certain aspects of a public policy de- 
signed to accommodate the majority. This type of ap- 
peal does not require a radical change in the accepted 
policy. It does not involve a rejection or condemnation 
of the established order. Sometimes it even works. 

Politics is the art of the possible. It requires a quali- 
tatively different cast of mind than that demanded by 





a science such as jurisprudence. For while science 
tends toward universality, Chesterton reminds us that 
“the essence of art is limitation.” And anyone who en- 
gages in the art of politics to promote a cause must 
act according to the nature of that difficult discipline 
or risk damage both to the cause and to its advocates. 
Hence, changing the operational framework in which 
the issue is presented from the judicial to the political 
entails not only a change in attitude among the advo- 
cates but a development of the procedures and _ pro- 
grams, the details and specifics, which are essential 
parts of a successful political campaign in our time. 
This is layman’s work. It is hard work. It is exacting 
work. Unlike many political campaigns it will not be 
truly successful unless it aims for and achieves a pub- 
lic consensus (albeit a passive one) as well as favorable 
action by the government. While it may be possible to 
achieve the latter without the former, it would be nei- 
ther wise nor desirable. The work before us, then, is 
demanding and delicate. It requires judgment, tact, 
perspective, persistence, prayer. And the time is now. 


eater ei nce 


New Frontiers for the Layman 
Dennis J. Geaney, O.S. A. 


é HAT DIRECTION will the lay apostolate take in 
\ \ / the next decade?” The question was directed 
to me at a workshop of the Family Life Con- 
ference directors in St. Louis. Since the chairman, face- 
tiously or otherwise, introduced me as a “semiexpert” 
on the lay apostolate, the question was a fair one. How- 
ever, I was caught off guard because I had previously 
not asked myself the question. After I arrived home, I 
put aside my scruples about indulging in prophetic utter- 
ance or crystal gazing and set down seven bench marks 
for the American Catholic layman’s new frontiers in 
the 1960's. 

1. There should be fewer generalizations about ur- 
gency and more specifics about implementation. It is 
becoming old hat to talk about the need for lay people 
taking an active role in the Church. I remember a few 
years ago starting a file on statements by American bish- 
ops on the subject. I discontinued the project when I 
found the statements were so numerous and similar in 
content that there would be no point to compiling the 
evidence. Regardless of whether members of the hier- 
archy implement the statements with a permissive atti- 
tude toward lay responsibility or, in concrete circum- 
stances, prohibit lay initiative, they have put themselves 
on record with a favorable endorsement. The bishops 





Fr. Geaney, author and lecturer, has contributed ar- 
ticles to AMerica and other journals of opinion. 
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have been following the lead of the modern Popes. Since 
St. Pius X we have been hearing about Catholic Action, 
and since Pius XII about the lay apostolate—a span of 
almost sixty years. 

Even an octogenarian pastor will confess the need for 
dedicated lay people when Mother Provincial writes to 
inform him that she cannot add another sister to his 
burgeoning and financially burdensome school. The pre- 
carious state of parish finances and the basic need to 
have a teacher in every classroom present a more com- 
pelling argument to a harassed pastor than the proceed- 
ings of the Second World Congress of the Lay Apos- 
tolate. 

When the news releases on the Papal Volunteers for 
Latin America hit our Catholic weeklies, we took the 
matter as casually as we do pulpit announcements. With 
the inception of the Marshall Plan the American tax- 
payer has been footing the bills for economic and tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped countries, foreign-student 
programs, United Nations troops in the Congo and a 
host of other “peacetime” measures to help needy na- 
tions. The notion of the Church’s sending lay people 
abroad simply complements what we are doing reluc- 
tantly as a nation. 

The decade of the Sixties has inherited the call of 
Popes, bishops and pastors for lay responsibility. While 
the message must be repeated to a new generation, the 
mere increment of appeals without concrete implementa- 
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tion may produce diminishing results. Worse, it may 
pose become a pious but meaningless slogan 
which we parrot and embellish with oratorical bombast 
at every rally of lay people. 

2. Priority should be given to establishing a climate of 
respect for the Catholic scholar. The most crucial field 
for lay initiative exists in the academic world. Three 
tacts lead me to this conclusion: 1) our unprecedented 
rate of social change and our inability as Christians to 
evaluate the changes effectively in terms of the natural 
law and the Gospel; 2) the American Catholic’s tradi- 
tional anti-intellectual and antiesthetic bias; 3) the 
lingering misconception that the teaching Church must 
be equated with the Roman collar, thus making prac- 
tically impossible for non-Catholics any real rapproche- 
ment between higher learning and the teaching Church. 

We need teams of theologians, philosophers, sociolo- 
gists and physical scientists who are more than manual 
men, who are not slaves to the traditional methods, but 
creative thinkers who can relate Christian tradition to 
modern scholarly and cultural problems. If any reader 
wants further documentation, let him read or reread the 
late Cardinal Suhard’s Growth or Decline or Thomas 
O’Dea’s American Catholic Dilemma. This theme is not 
exactly new to readers of AMERICA. We are simply trying 
to put it in the perspective of the total apostolate of the 
Catholic Church in America. 


E HAVE AVOIDED distinguishing between the 

clerical and lay Catholic intellectual. In pursuit 
of truth the sacrament of holy orders offers no special 
charism. Truth, like a beachhead, belongs to him who 
first arrives. Recognition should be given to the Catholic 
scholar on the basis of competence in his field rather 
than for his clerical or lay status. 

While there is no incompatibility between the priest- 
hood and a life dedicated to scholarly research, we must 
realize that only a few priests will have the time or 
talent for such a career. The typical priest has always 
been a parish priest, whose mission in life is not an intel- 
lectual or scholarly one. His main concern will always 
be to herald the Word in simple language, administer 
the sacraments, pound the pavements or drive the dusty 
roads of his parish. Because of the diversity of the roles 
he must play, he can be no more than a general prac- 
titioner dependent upon the Catholic scholar for new 
insights into the work he is too busy doing to see in 
perspective. Both he and his flock are dependent upon 
the intellectual community to point up the conflicts be- 
tween life in God and the occupational, political and 
family life in which all of us find ourselves enmeshed. 

In 1955 with the publication of Msgr. John Tracy 
Ellis’ paper, The American Catholic and the Intellectual 
Life, we started the agonizing reappraisal of our failure 
to meet the intellectual challenge of our age. This 
countermovement against mediocrity and a quantitative 
approach in education has spurred a core of young intel- 
lectuals to press forward with a renewed sense of their 
intellectual mission. It is on these young Catholic pro- 
fessors, in both our Catholic and secular colleges and 
universities, that the Church will depend in the Sixties 
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for the unique quality of intellectual leadership they 
can give. 

3. The Christian’s participation in lay life must be 
based on competence. The intellectual’s ivory tower 
forms a continuum with the pedestrian occupational pur- 
suits of his fellow man. The layman must bring his wit- 
ness to bear upon the structures of society, which he 
builds by his presence. Because of the complexity and 
specialization of an industrial society, professional com- 
petence must be wedded to Christian witness. The Cath- 
olic layman must draw upon the best thinking available 
to him inside and outside the Church so that his practi- 
cal judgments will reflect a conscious effort to relate the 
Christian ethic intelligently to his daily life. It is at this 
precise point that the Catholic scholar and the Catholic 
practitioner must pool their studies and their expe- 
riences. 

This effort calls for a greater commitment to lay life. 
The layman may find that unselflsh dedication to his 
profession or occupation forces him to withdraw from 
active membership in Catholic organizations which do 
not promote these ends, in order to devote his time to 
secular or professional groups. Since we have a tendency 
to draw a curtain between our bread-and-butter world 
and our specifically Catholic activity, such a decision 
may demand a radical reorientation of spiritual values. 

Vocational competence must be seen as a means of 
union with God. It cannot be simply an “offering-up 
spirituality” which has no concern with the perfection or 
quality of the work. Somehow God must be found in the 
work itself. In The Divine Milieu Pére Teilhard de Char- 
din underscores this union: 


He [God] is waiting for us at every moment in 
our action, in our work of the moment. He is, so to 
speak, at the tip of my pen, my spade, my brush, my 
needle—of my heart and of my thought. By pressing 
the stroke, the line, or the stitch on which I am 
engaged to its ultimate natural finish, I shall arrive 
at = ultimate aim toward which my innermost will 
tends. 


4. The layman of the Sixties must come to a deeper 
understanding and deeper living of the mystery of the 
Church. The Sixties have inherited a half-century of 
development of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. There 
are many healthy developments which crisscross and 
gradually bring more people into the unexplored caverns 
of the Church’s inner life. The Liturgical Conference, 
the new interest in Scripture studies, the beginnings of 
what might become an autonomous and kerygmatic 
catechetical movement have won the support of and 
have been to a degree inspired by the same people— 
those who have had a sensitivity for the Church’s need 
to give more responsibility to the layman. It is a happy 
omen for the years ahead to find interlocking directo- 
rates among the Catholic Action, family, Scripture, 
catechetics, social action and liturgy organizations. 

We would like to think that the revitalization of the 
Church would stem from our seminaries and mother- 
houses, as it did from the monasteries of the early Mid- 
dle Ages and the universities of the 13th century. Pos- 
sibly the comparison is unfair and the implicit demand 
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impossible in view of the Tridentine legislation on semi- 
naries, which removed the students from the currents 
of life. Even so, within the framework of their secluded 
life the seminary and the mother house could bring 
their students into a more vital contact with the realities 
of lay life. Progress will be halting in the field of lay 
Catholic endeavor until these institutions orientate their 
spirituality around renewed awareness of the Mystical 
Body, the liturgy and the layman’s role in our complex 
and highly specialized society. 

5. The Sixties should see a gradual realignment of 
Catholic organizations. 1 cannot agree with those who 
say we have too many Catholic organizations. Ideally, 
we should have such a wide variety that every Catholic 
could find a group and make a genuine and meaningful 
contribution to it. Sunday Mass alone does not give a 
sufficient sense of belonging or involvement; our present 
organizations do not adequately span the interest and 
the diverse educational and social levels of our lay 
membership. 


pees large-membership organizations for all men, 
women and young people of a parish are meaning- 
less today. They do not give sufficient scope to individual 
capacities and resources; they do not give to each the 
possibility of making a unique offering of his talents to 
the Mystical Body. Organizations like the Legion of 
Mary and the St. Vincent de Paul Society have been 
successful over the years because they have sufficiently 
defined the limits of their apostolate. 

What is needed are organizations which have built 
into them a method of bringing the members into a 
progressively deepening awareness of the mystery of 
Christ. In the early Church this was done simply 
through the Sunday liturgy. It would be naive to think 
that in a modern urban parish it could be done by the 
liturgy alone in its present format without a somewhat 
elaborate organizational structure. 

Catholic organizations must help their membership 
see the tie between liturgy and life. Intelligent living of 
the Christ-life means an intelligent living of lay life. A 
Catholic organization like the Christian Family Move- 
ment may seem overly ambitious in its attempt to reform 
the structures of our economic life after a series of meet- 
ings on the Church’s social teaching. But how can peo- 
ple realize that the job desperately needs to be done 
unless they are introduced to it as a challenge to Chris- 
tian responsibility? Catholic organizations should moti- 
vate some members to the point that they will even give 
up their membership to dedicate themselves to these 
unselfish lay tasks. 

6. The parish must adjust itself to the extraparochial 
dimensions of its parishioners. The parish grew out of a 
European village that knit the religious, social, political 
and family life of the area into a seamless garment. To- 
day it must redefine its mission in a pluralist society and 
in bedroom suburbs where parishes are twenty miles 
removed from the place where the breadwinner makes 
his most significant contribution to society. 

The lay person of the Sixties is being forced to dis- 
tinguish between his loyalties to his professional and 
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Catholic organizations and between parochial and dio- 
cesan organizations. Since the pastor is incapable of 
tending the flock without extraparochial schools and 
services, he must lend support to a variety of organiza- 
tions that are extraparochial and even encourage parish- 
ioners to join them. Urban pastors will feel less frustrated 
in doing this when they reflect on the limitations their 
situation imposes upon them in pasturing the flock and 
in warding off the evils which threaten it. 

The pastor should gladly preside over the birth of 
new groups and not too sorrowfully mourn the death of 
the old. There is nothing in the apostolic tradition that 
weds a particular organization to the Church. In our 
type of society, births and deaths of organizations 
should be as natural as the births and deaths of parish- 
ioners. An organization’s claim to life can only be its 
proved and present usefulness. 

7. There should be a gradual abandonment of the 
term lay apostolate. The term seems to do little more 
than to divide Christians into active and dormant mem- 
bers. By the rite of confirmation all Christians are called 
to an active role in the apostolate of the Church. Why 
make further distinctions? Lay apostolate has as little 
meaning as the “apostolate of good example,” which is 
expected of the Christian by his presence. Throughout 
this article I have tried to avoid the term lay apostolate 
and to write about the layman’s role in the Church and 
society in terms of learning, competence, responsibility, 
initiative and dedication to specific lay tasks. The fron- 
tiers of the Sixties call for less romanticism and more 
realism in giving our flesh to the Word. 


* Ok 


OUR LADY OF TAOS 


Mary, narrow, lean as a bow, 
Spreads her thin hands 

From her hand-span waist 
Gowned in green gauze 

The brown hands of Indian 
Women have wound, round- 
Haloed in white wax roses, 
Closed eyelids veiling black 
Moon-down eyes, the ark 

Of her womb a room 

Beneath the tented pale- 
Wrapped breast, the night-colored 
Hair: the fair linened altar 

At her feet, the neat, caped, 
Plaited, tender leather lady, 
Moon-shod monstrance mother, 
Mounts her crescent as a 

New moon rides the mountain’s 
Rim; old image of older mother, 
Mother of oldest meaning— 
All things are younger than she 
Save her undying Son. 


Nancy-Lou PATTERSON 
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The Dialogue 


JOHN XXIII ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 





- HIS ENCYCLICAL LETTER of June 29, 1959, “On Truth, 
Unity and Peace,” the Holy Father referred to “Our 
many brethren in the episcopate and Our dear priests 
and faithful people, who have been driven into exile 
or are detained in prisons and concentration camps for 
refusing to desert their episcopal and priestly duties, 
or to abandon the Catholic faith.” His Holiness then 
went on: 

We do not mean to attack anyone; in fact, there 
is none whom We do not freely forgive and for 
whom We do not beg God’s forgiveness. But the 
responsibility of Our sacred office requires that We 
should do all in Our power to uphold the rights 
of these Our brethren and children: We must de- 
mand insistently that the legitimate freedom, which 
is due to all men—and so to God’s Church also— 
should accordingly be granted to all men. In coun- 
tries where truth, justice and the welfare of individ- 
uals and peoples are kept in view, liberty is not 
denied, liberty is not damped down, nor is it 
suppressed; such measures are not needed. There- 
fore the well-being of a people, if it is to be just, 
can never be attained by coercion, nor by the 
fettering of the spirit. 

This statement of the Pope occurs, of course, in a 
particular context, in a protest against persecution of his 
“brethren and children.” Nevertheless, the statement 
is noteworthy in several respects. 

1. The word “liberty” is repeated: Liberty must not 
be denied in theory; liberty must not be damped down; 
liberty must not be suppressed. 

2. The legitimate freedom of the Church is intro- 
duced as a special instance of the legitimate liberty due 
to all men. The words are of universal application. The 
Pope does not argue that liberty is due to any special 
class, but that it is due to all men, and consequently is 
due to the Church also. This, of course, does not assert 
that the sole foundation for the Church’s freedom is the 
common freedom of all men; the Church’s right might 
be, and in fact is, derived also from the divine com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to all nations. But, speak- 
ing to those who do not accept the Christian revelation, 
the Pope appeals to a right which belongs to all men, 
and which is founded on truth, justice and the general 
well-being of peoples and of individuals. 

If, then, there are any civil governments which think 
they are acting for the best interests of their country by 
imposing coercion on the consciences of any of their 
citizens, they will find matter for reflection in the uni- 
versal principle here proclaimed by His Holiness. 





Fr. LEEMING, professor of theology at Heythrop Col- 
lege in England, is an active participant in interfaith 
discussions both in England and in the United States. 
His most recent book is The Churches and the Church 
(Newman, 1961). 
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3. Noteworthy is the distinction between “coercion” 
(vis) and “the fettering of the spirit” (mentium ani- 
morumque oppressio). Apart from physical force, the 
spirit can be oppressed by denial of access to informa- 
tion, denial of the right of association and of reasonable 
discussion, not to speak of brainwashing. To these may 
be added denial of the right of parents to educate their 
children according to their own faith, a right admitted 
and defended in the 13th century by St. Thomas 
Aquinas as possessed inalienably by the Jews, even 
though they were a small minority. Is this right granted 
at present in Cuba, in Ceylon and in the Sudan? Will it 
be admitted in British Guiana if Mr. Jagan wins the 
election in August? In this last country, the unanimity 
and co-operation of all Christians is both striking and 
consoling. 

4. In 1957 the World Council of Churches set on foot 
“a peaceful and objective inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion of religious liberty.” In August, 1958, the Central 
Committee of the WCC issued a paper (no. 16) about 
the proposed study, adding that the East Asia Confer- 
ence of Churches would make a special study with ref- 
erence to local conditions in Asia. 

Neither of these studies has so far appeared; and this 
is by no means surprising. It is not easy to find general 
agreement, especially among those who do not accept 
the principle that grace perfects nature, on the theologi- 
cal and ethical reasons why religious liberty must be de- 
fended. Moreover, the application of general principles 
to the varied conditions in different communities pre- 
sents the most formidable difficulties. Conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the world differ very greatly, religiously, 
economically and politically, and it is hard to draw up 
any detailed statement about the application of general 
principles which will at once meet the mind of all 
Christians and really apply to the conditions actually 
existing throughout the world. The delay in producing 
these reports is a proof of the high sense of responsi- 
bility of the theologians working on them, as well as a 
proof of the difficulties of the subject. To express a 
merely personal opin- 
ion, I think that in the 
coming years the con- 
text and tone of dis- 
cussions about liberty 
will gradually change; 
for the more pressing 
problem will be that of freedom from hunger, espe- 
cially in the less developed countries of the world where 
the population is rapidly increasing. 

But, however that may be, the Holy Father’s declara- 





tion stands firm: all men have a right to liberty; it is a. 


right which must not be denied, damped down or sup- 
pressed; it is a right which goes together with truth, 
justice and the real well-being of individuals and peo- 
ples; coercion and the fettering of the spirit are unjust 
and cannot contribute to the true well-being of human- 
ity. 
These statements are, indeed, very general; yet they 
express, I think, the consensus of all Christians. 
BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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Character Through Brilliant Irish Talk 


THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
By Edwin O’Connor. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
460p. $5 


In a recent chat in Publishers’ Weekly 
(May 22) it’s remarked that 


Edwin O’Connor takes gracefully, 
if a little quizzically, to the role of 
spokesman for millions of Irish- 
Americans thrust upon him ever 
since The Last Hurrah. He is fas- 
cinated by the way the Irish in this 
country have changed inside of 
three generations, and his fondness 
for “those extraordinary old fel- 
lows” who came up the hard way 
in the second generation remains 
undimmed. 


One of the “extraordinary old ‘el- 


lows” is the Charlie Carmody in The « 


Edge of Sadness. The real story of this 
superior novel, however, centers around 
Fr. Hugh Kennedy, despite the fact 
that the priest begins his first-person 
narrative by saying: 

This story at no point becomes 
my own. I am in it—good heavens, 
I'm in it to the point of almost 
never being out of it!—but the story 
belongs, all of it, to the Carmodys, 
and my own part, while substantial 
enough, was never really of any 
great significance at all. 


The story is Fr. Kennedy’s because 
Mr. O’Connor has achieved a marvel of 
character revelation through the long, 
subtle, yet utterly lifelike conversations 
that make up the bulk of the book. The 
priest has returned to his home town, 
where he had been engaged in pastoral 
work, after a bout with alcoholism. As 
the book opens, this human failing is 
all in the past, but in having overcome 
it and even in having taken it as an 
occasion for growth in grace, Fr. Ken- 
nedy has been so chastened that he has 
been plunged into a state of near 
lethargy—he is on the edge of sadness. 

But his encounters with Charlie Car- 
mody and with the less spectacular 
members of the Carmody clan mark the 
beginnings of his awakening interest in 
life. Charlie is a tyrant, a miserly slum 
lord, an alienator of his children, a 
“pious” Catholic. 

But underneath all these unlovable 
fagades there is a core of moral tough- 
ness and a deep loneliness that craves 
love—and this is the other “edge of 
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sadness” that seems to me to be hinted 
at: the younger generation (Charlie’s 
children) is more cultured and urbane, 
more tolerant and tolerable than Charlie 
ever was, but isn’t something missing 
in its makeup? What could it be?— 
maybe the old man’s fierce drive, even 
some aspects of his unquestioning ad- 
herence to his faith. With a small, 
perhaps, but undoubtedly nostalgic sigh, 
Mr. O'Connor seems to lament that we 
shall never see Charlie’s like again. 
And so, as in The Last Hurrah, Mr. 
O’Connor has produced what is much 
more than merely a funny, tragic, 
poignant, appealing study of contrast- 
ing character. He has limned the pass- 
ing of an age, of a generation of 
American pioneers. It takes time and 
space to & a job like this. The tale 
unfolds, therefore, in leisurely fashion. 
But once you have caught on to the 
magic of the superb talk and realized 
that you are watching the character of 
Fr. Kennedy find its way “not again 
to the simple engagement of the heart 
and affections, but to the Richness, the 
Mercy, the immeasurable Love of God 
.,; you will be carried richly through 
a novel that won't soon be topped on 
the U.S. publishing scene. Members of 
the Catholic Book Club have this really 
rewarding novel to look forward to as 
a coming selection. 
Haroip C. GARDINER 


Fiction—Short and Long 


No Signposts in the Sea, by V. Sack- 
ville-West (Doubleday, 144p. $2.95) 
Using but two characters (a third is 
nothing more than a shadowy foil), and 
literally the scope in both time and 
space provided by a sea voyage, Miss 
Sackville-West has written a_ small 
tragedy that is more alive with a sense 
of humanity than many a novel with a 
large cast and a sweeping canvas. A 
famous journalist finds himself on the 
same vacation cruise with a widow he 
has long but silently loved. He knows 
that nothing can come of the intimacy 
aboard, for he is doomed to die within 
a brief time. The story is nothing more 
than a living-out of his dreams of what 
might have been, but in the telling the 
author has given us a little masterpiece 
of character-probing. It is rich in its in- 
sights and in its very economy of style. 


New printing 


MORAL 
THEOLOGY 


by Heribert Jone, 
O.F.M. Cap. 


Translated by Urban Adelman, 
O.F.M. Cap. 


> 


Office. 
i -) 


this excellent book. 
Over 600 pages of 
practical teaching of 


priest or layman . . 


$4.25 











Includes the latest Commu- 
nion fast rules and the new 


rules for reciting the Divine 


"| recommend very highly 
that educated lay people as 
well as priests make use of 


theology for only $4.25, in 
bright, readable English is a 
profitable bargain to any 


index of subjects is careful, 
even elaborate, so that the 
busy modern pastor, or per- 
plexed layman, can easily 
find whatever topic he wishes 
to know about in view of the 
teaching of the Church.” 

—SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW. 
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A Shooting Star, by Wallace Stegner 
(Viking, 433p. $5) 

At the other extreme of economy is 
this long tale about a woman who runs 
off from her husband for a liaison (tem- 
porary) which she soon comes to detest. 
Knowing herself wrong, she neverthe- 
less can’t find any way to effective re- 
pentance nor back to her husband's 
rather smug forgiveness. Her family 
background—rich, inbred, sterile—has 
turned her in upon herself, and though 
at the end there seems soine hope that 
she will find peace through using her 
money for the good of others, the 400 
pages the reader spends with her self- 
examination, her indecisions, her—to put 
it bluntly—neuroses become rather a 
bore, despite some fine writing and at- 
mosphere. Mr. Stegner could well go to 
school to V. Sackville-West to learn 
the art of pruning and heightening. 


POPULATION PERSPECTIVES 
By Philip M. Hauser. Rutgers U. Press. 
183p. $3.50 


The art of intellectual discourse, some- 
times referred to as “dialogue,” though 
with semantic variations, is as old as 
civilized man. For such exchange to be 
civil and a steppingstone to truth, tra- 
dition has it that participants must re- 
spect not only the integrity and sin- 
cerity of others, but also any facts 
relevant to the issue. The present book 
abides by the rules of debate. 

Prof. Hauser, the University of Chi- 
cago’s Sociology Department chairman 
and also president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, has a healthy 
respect for facts. He demonstrates this 
abundantly in Population Perspectives, 
systematically presenting relevant data 
from competent U.S. and UN reports, 
with credit given the sources. And with 
but a few minor lapses, he writes with 
a restraint too often lacking in contem- 
porary discussions of the explosive topic 
in hand. 

The book is an outcome of the 1960 
Brown and Haley lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound (Tacoma, 
Wash.) on intellectual problems con- 
fronting the present age. Already dis- 
tinguished as a scholar in the social 
sciences, Prof. Hauser fulfills the lec- 
ture series’ other requirement by making 
an analysis with originality about it. 
The result is appreciably more than 
just another book on a popular topic to 
fill out a publisher’s list. 

While most facts presented will not 
be new to specialists, ordinary readers 
have much to learn from them. The 
perspective given is both cage ame 
informed and refreshingly different, 


with understanding of human needs 
and aspirations. This is a welcome 
change from poetic portrayals of a 
“weary” earth laid waste by humanity 
multiplying like a cancer. At the same 
time the book is a corrective of wishful 
thinking which sees in bountiful science 
the answer to undisciplined sexual ac- 
tivity. 

The first of the six chapters surveys 
world trends, noting their long-term 
implications for the social and political 
orders. Then follow complementary 
chapters on the facts of U.S. popula- 
tion growth and the consequences for 
the labor force, education, family for- 
mation, city planning and the like. 
Chapters four and five treat a topic 
much reflected on by the author, name- 
ly, metropolitan-area “explosion” and 
the “strip cities” it fosters. 

The final paper presents an overview 
and conclusions, wherein some broad 
policy lines are suggested, though in a 
manner reasonably tactful in context. 
Not everyone will agree in detail with 
the author’s suggestions, no more than 
all demographers and sociologists will 
accept demurely his analysis and ter- 
minology regarding urbanization. But 
in substance the factual basis of his 
argument is unassailable. Perhaps, too, 
some sensitivities may be offended by 
passing references to rather widespread 
Catholic adherence to inadequate dem- 
ographic analysis regarding long-term 
trends. But facts should be faced, again 
in context. 

Noteworthily, Prof. Hauser considers 
cultural pluralism as historically rooted 
in the American system, with respect 
for freedom of conscience and intellect 
as requisite to its preservation. He evi- 
dences no desire to impose upon his 
countrymen a monolithic type of secular 
ethic which rejects not only revealed 
religion but the right of others to em- 
brace it. Nor does he make selective 
use of empirical data to bolster a value 
position. For this the reviewer congrat- 
ulates him, regretting at the same time 
that space here limits discussion of the 
demographic, socio-economic and moral 
issues raised in this compact but 
thoughtful book. 

Attention is drawn, however, to a 
typographical error (p. 87) which sug- 
gests the statistical possibility of “stand- 
ing room only” in 200 years, given 
present rates of growth. The next sen- 
tence shows that the author meant 700 
years. 

In general, the very real questions 
raised in the book should not be ig- 
nored or avoided by thoughtful men of 
this generation. 

WiLiaM J. GreBons 
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What Do We Like in Music? 


HIS QUESTION comes in many forms. 
T Just the other day, in a letter from 
a young musician, I was asked: “Why 
do we like Bach? People ask me what 
I see in all those notes, and I can’t tell 
them.” Neither can I. I am tempted to 
quote a remark of Stephen Spender— 
“Bach shows us that heaven is an 
orderly place, without its ceasing to be 
heaven”—and let it go at that. Resisting 
the temptation, I shall venture, here 
and in some subsequent columns, to 
throw a tiny bit of light on a very 
opaque problem. 

If you have time to go deeply into 
the question, I urge a careful study of 
Leonard B. Meyer's Emotion and Mean- 
ing in Music, just now reprinted in 
paperback (Phoenix, $1.95). I shall not 
presume to summarize this scholarly 
work; however, a number of ideas about 
to be offered have surely been in- 
fluenced by several readings of Dr. 
Meyer's book. 

Coincidentally, I find that this same 
problem has lately been exercising other 
critics, among them one of my favorites, 
Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor of the 
(London) Sunday Times. His line of 
thinking parallels Dr. Meyer's. More- 
over, years ago I found something of 
the same in a passing remark of T. S. 
Eliot, quoting Poe. In fact, one could 
probably trace it back to Plato or be- 
yond. 

The key idea—and I hope that it will 
not seem disappointingly obvious—is 
surprise, or perhaps better, expectation 
and surprise. At first sight this may 
appear to explain too much and hence 
be useless. We know that surprise is 
often given as the root of laughter, and 
no one would suggest that laughter and 
music are the same thing. Further, I 
feel quite confident that none of these 
gentlemen would say that surprise is a 
complete explanation of art. Surely it is 
no substitute for the lofty philosophical 
approaches to Beauty found in St. 
Thomas, Kant or Hegel. We are here 
crawling on much lower ground. 

When we listen to a’ piece of music, 
be it a popular song or subtle sonata, 
we build up a set of expectations. Not 
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consciously, perhaps, we expect it to 
turn a certain way, to end on the tonic, 
after hovering about the dominant or 
mediant. We may not be explicitly 
aware that some modality (major or 
minor, for example) has provided the 
notes used in the melody. Yet, we know 
from experience, if some violent change 
is made, some departure from all that 
goes to make up the style of the melody, 
we react swiftly, finding the deviation 
painful, amusing or possibly delightful. 

If a melody gives us exactly what 
we expect, we lose interest and find it 
boring. We need to be surprised, but 


must not be too surprised. Our expecta- 
tions are aroused, yet must be continu- 
ously changed or adjusted. If there are 
too many surprises, too much of the 
unexpected, everything will seem per- 
plexing, occult, chaotic and unmusical. 
Here, I believe, lies the nub of music 
appreciation: how to “understand” more 
and more music, more and more styles 
that go beyond our familiar little world 
of expectations. This entails stretching, 
effort; but so does any growth. If you 
listen to only what you already find 
easy, likable and comfortable, you have 
stopped growing. C. J. McNaspy 
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Sophia University 


A Seven-Week Program of Cultural 
Studies and Travel 
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Leave Vancouver aboard SOPHIA SPECIAL 
Courses at Sophia's Campus 
Study-Observation Tours 


Departure from Tokyo for Vancouver 








vation Tours for about $850. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Frederick M. Kehl 
Kehl Travel Service, Inc. 
661 Jackson Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


HOA 


EXP ENSES: Transpacific round trip from Vancouver by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines; tuition, lodging and meals on the campus, and Study-Obser- 
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FOR INFORMATION 
Rev. A. J. Miller, S.J. 
45 East 78th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
BUtterfield 8-3400 
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READ THIS 
MAGAZINE 
FOR THE 
NEXT 33 
WEEKS 
FOR ONLY 
$3.00 


This modern magazine contains reg- 
ular instruction on the teachings of 
the Church, a Catholic viewpoint 
of the news found in the daily 
newspapers and easy-to-read ar- 
ticles on difficult problems like: 
Why Catholics Leave The Church © 
The Problem of Mixed Marriage ® 
Credit Buying and Family Finances 
@ Unwed Mothers © Catholics in 
Israel 
This weekly magazine has: complete 
coverage of Catholic books, weekly 
comments on TV and motion pic- 
tures, excellent fiction, reports of 
national Catholic gatherings, timely 
interviews with people who make 
the news. Edited to make it your 
most valuable subscription. 
[] Enter my subscription for 
33 weeks @ $3 
[-] Send me a FREE sample copy 
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SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY 
MORNING (Continental). (This re- 
view concludes a marathon, article-type 
series of comments started two weeks 
ago and will probably not make too 
much sense without reference to pre- 
vious installments.) The film is British- 
made and is adapted from a novel by 
Alan Sillitoe which belongs roughly to 
the “angry young man” school of con- 
temporary British fiction. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS or ‘vours 


rT 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box X Box X, Newton 
Silver Spring, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education— 





Fur further information: 











GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


First Session: June 15-July 25 


Second Session: July 27-Sept. 2 





Christian Political Theory (July 10-21) 

Criticism: Modern Fiction (July 10-21) 

Philosophy of Science (June 15-July 25) 
Writers Conference (August 7-18) 


COEDUCATIONAL 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


ARTS *k*& SCIENCES **&*& NURSING 
FOREIGN SERVICE *** LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Including: 


African Studies, Arabic, Astronomy, Chinese, Christian Marriage, European and 
American Philosophy, International Politics, Latin American History, Latin (Oral 
Approach), Phonetics and Phonemics, Portuguese, Public Finance, and Russian. 


Air-Conditioned Classrooms 


For catalog and application, write: Director of Summer School 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 
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The hero of this film, Arthur Seaton 
(Albert Finney), is a Nottingham 
lathe operator who is in revolt against 
the apathetic, subhuman existence which 
his fellow workers have settled for un- 
der the pressures of an urban, industrial- 
ized society. His revolt mostly takes 
the form of wenching and getting drunk 
on Saturday night, with the result that 
he has gotten a married woman (Rachel 
Roberts) pregnant. Nevertheless, Arthur 
is a considerably more appealing figure 
than the average run of angry young 
men. 

First of all, though his protest is in- 
stinctual, Arthur is right about the 
things he is against, and he is tentatively 
groping for a sense of human dignity. 
Also, he does not whine or blame the 
“system,” and he is quite willing, liter- 
ally and symbolically, to pay up for 
a riotous Saturday night on Sunday 
morning. 

The decision over his mistress’ preg- 
nancy—as moral a one as circumstances 
and the demands of dramatic realism 
permit—lets him off rather easily in this 
regard. Unwilling to go through with an 
abortion, the woman resolves instead to 
tell her husband and face the conse- 
quences. Arthur emerges from the epi- 
sode with no permanent scars except 
those from a vicious beating adminis- 
tered by Rachel’s in-laws. 

For all his vitality and drive, how- 
ever, the hero’s rebellion is both direc- 
tionless and futile, and that may be the 
point of the film. We leave him about 
to enter matrimony with a knowledge- 
able little “cute trick” (Shirley Anne 
Field) who will settle for nothing less. 
The gleam in his eye denotes a deter- 
mination not to surrender his freedom 
without a struggle, while the gleam in 
hers is fixed on typically feminine goals 
such as security and the conventional 
status symbols. Neither of these mutu- 
ally antagonistic dreams is such as to 
offer the audience much hope for the 
couple’s future. 

Why has the Legion of Decency come 
down harder on this film than on the 
superficially more sensational La Dolce 
Vita? 

My guess would be it is because the 


latter is essentially a thinking man’s. 


movie while this is not. If La Dolce Vita 
doesn’t make the right sense to a viewer 
it makes no sense whatsover and pro- 
duces only boredom and frustration. 
Saturday Night has no such built-in 
antidote. It is easy to visualize Saturday 
Night communicating the wrong mes- 
sage on the wrong level to the immature 
and intellectually passive in the audi- 
ence, though this was not its makers’ 
intention. 
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You be the judge! 


We could try to tell you about 
the Catholic Reporter. We could 
say it’s interesting, provocative, 
informative ... and perhaps 
just be indulging in puffery. 


So we suggest that you read 
the Catholic Reporter for eight 
weeks—at no cost—and decide 
for yourself. Then you may sub- 
scribe or not, without obligation. 


Edited by Robert Hoyt, the 
Catholic Reporter is the news- 
paper of the Diocese of Kansas 
City—St. Joseph. It is a local 
paper that has received plaudits 
from around the nation. 


The ‘“undenominational”’ 
Christian Century, for example, 
recently began a major edito-ial 
with the statement: “Every- 
thing’s up to date in Kansas City 
—and nothing is more so than 
the Roman Catholic diocesan 
paper... .” 


Father Robert O’Keefe, 
0.S.M., in his column in Novena 
Notes, said that the Catholic Re- 
porter “stands out, week after 
week, as readable and directed 
toward the laity.” 


Recent contributors of special 
articles have included Fr. An- 
drew Greeley, Katharine Byrne, 
John Cort, Bob Senser, Fr. 
Thurston Davis, S.J., Jean Holz- 
hauer, Richard L.-G. Deverall, 
Fr. H. A. Reinhold, Sally Leigh- 
ton, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, 
Eileen Egan and Fr. George 
Tavard, A.A. 


Regular columnists include 
Donald McDonald, Msgr. J. D. 
Conway, Msgr. George Higgins 
and Norma K. Herzfeld. 


For an_ eight-week get-ac- 
quainted trial without cost or 
obligation, send a postcard or 
note to: 

THE CATHOLIC 


P. ©. Box 1037 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 








“REPORTER 
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In the meantime, no method both 
workable and constitutional has been 
found to limit the honestly mature 
movie to the honestly mature audience. 
At the same time, attempts at film regu- 
lation seem inevitably to penalize the 
serious artist unfairly and, indirectly, to 
make the screen safe for the meretri- 
cious as well as, in the long run, more 
corrupting. [L of D: C] 

Morra WALSH 





Come to Me, all you that labor and are 
burdened; I will give you rest (Matt. 
11:28—quoted in the liturgical Office 
for the Third Sunday after Pentecost). 


HESE ARE probably the most be- 

loved of all the blessed words we 
have so wondrously received from the 
lips of Christ. 

As time passes in his life, a man 
comes to understand more and more 
clearly that the truth about everything 
stands, exactly as the poet affirmed, in 
the middle. More precisely, the truth in 


any issue is apt to be a composite, a | 


blending or balancing of elements 
which have the look of being contraries. 
Conservatives are not all wrong, and 
liberals are not all and altogether right. 
Thrift and generosity must accompany 
one another; a sense of responsibility 
must not become worry; enthusiasm 
must always be tempered by prudence. 
We rightly ask in liturgical prayer for 
both fear and love of God’s holy name. 
So it is that true religion is not all obli- 
gation, nor is it all consolation. It is a 
careful combination of both. 

This fundamental truth is not more 
perfectly expressed than in the context 
of ovr present text. The whole passage 
reads thus: Come to Me, all you that 
labor and are burdened; I will give you 
rest. Take My yoke upon yourselves, 
and learn from Me; I am gentle and 
humble of heart; and you shall find rest 
for your souls. For My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light. 

Do we not perceive here an astonish- 
ing relaxation of tension between oppo- 
sites? Twice our Lord promises rest to 
His friends, but on condition that they 
take up His yoke and burden. Without 
putting undue pressure on a single 
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"Ein first-person story 
of an extraordinary priest 
and a great humanitarian 

—winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1958 
for his work 
among Europe’s helpless 
and rootless 


THE STORY OF 
Father 
Dominique Pire 


As told to Hugues Vehenne 
Photographs. $4.50 at all bookstores 


DUTTON 











A Religious Guide 
for Catholic Youth, 
with Instructions 
for Altar Servers 


Joy To 
My Youth 


by REV. HAROLD A. BUETOW 


A priest-educator talks to boys and 
girls about their Catholic faith in- 
formally and inspiringly; shows how 
to serve God each day and through- 
out the Church year. Complete in- 
structions for altar servers, with 
services and responses in Latin and 
English. A valuable guide for par- 
ents and everyone concerned with 
religious guidance. Illus trated. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave: South 
New York 10 
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JESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABA Departments 
Spring wit College —- 
S-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
AS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver) .....-.sese¢+- LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ............- LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) ....LAS-AE-C-D- 
Ed-G-HS-IR- L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) ..LAS-AE-C- 
D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) .. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS- a * Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worceste: 
LAS-G- NROTC-AFROTC 


. -LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit .......... LAS-A-C-D-E- 
G-IR-J- LRT SeSpcT-AROTCAF ROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. oe University 


AS-AE-C- D-E-Ed- G-L-M-N-PT-S- ee 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-A ROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ....LAS-AE- 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-A FROTC 
Wes Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


HiO 
Sohn Carroll University at) 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-AF ROTC 


University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University ...... LAS-C-D-FS-G- 
ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 








Fordham 


University 


Established in 1841, Fordham 
University has approximately 
11,000 students, 3,000 of them 
women, in the Fall and Spring 
sessions. Summer session enroll- 
ment is about 4,000. Fordham’s 
impressive 75-acre Rose Hill 
campus, contiguous to the New 
York Botanical Gardens on the 
outskirts of the City, is consid- 
ered the most beautiful in the 
metropolitan area. Soon it will 
be matched by the University’s 
new seven-and-one- half - acre 
campus at Lincoln Square in the 
heart of New York City, where 
the present downtown Schools 
of Law, Business, Education and 
Social Service will be housed in 
modern new quarters. Over 
36,000 alumni live and work in 
every State of the Union and 
abroad, with alumni groups ac- 
tive in Boston, Buffalo, Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, 
New Haven, New York City 








word, we may allow ourselves to be 
impressed with what the lexicon tells 
us under the heading yoke: “a bar or 
frame of wood by which two draft ani- 
mals, esp. oxen, are joined at the heads 
or necks for working together, esp. for 
drawing a plough or a load. . . . In an- 
cient times, an arched or eurved device 
laid upon the necks of the vanquished. 

. An oppressive agency reducing to 
subjection, submission, humiliation or 
servitude. ” None of which sounds 
very restful, does it? Curiously, the lexi- 
con quotes by way of example the pre- 
cise Matthean passage with which we 
are dealing. 

Here, then, is the meaningful antithe- 
sis of true religion, the Christian para- 
dox, the resolved contradiction that lies 
deep in devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
We who already labor and are burdened 
find sure and sweet rest in taking up a 
yoke and a burden. For, we are assured, 
this yoke is easy, this burden is light. 

Our Saviour speaks of the yoke and 
burden as being His. May we not sup- 
pose that He is thinking not only of the 
obligations which He Himself imposes, 
but also of the obligations which He 
Himself met and fulfilled? At once the 
word yoke becomes doubly significant, 
for now it is a device by which Christ 
and the follower of Christ draw a load 
together. What is that load? And Jesus 
answered them thus: Believe Me when 
I tell you this, The Son cannot do any- 
thing at His own pleasure, He can only 
do what He sees His Father doing... . 
I am consulting the will of Him who 
sent Me, not My own. . . . No, but the 
world must be convinced that I love the 
Father, and act only as the Father has 
commanded Me to act. 

There is an absolutely basic truth 
which we must keep learning as if we 
had never known or heard it before. It 
is that the whole meaning and purpose 
of our lives is simply, solely, the accom- 
plishment of God’s will. Our solitary 
function in the years of this pilgrimage 
of ours is to accept, approve, second 
and fulfill the divine decrees. But there 
is a world of difference between bowing 
bitterly and hopelessly to some pitiless, 
inscrutable fate, and humbly accepting, 


in yoke with Christ our brother, the. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the hook-- 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the d‘ocesan, religious, or 
missionary clergy. 

Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 

Write to Director of Admissions, 





HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
. il, © tleut 

















The famous shop : 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
Sennen 





Schools and Colleges 





Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Louisiana 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


Founded 1727. Oldest resident and day school 
for girls in the present limits of the United 
States. Grades 1 through 12. Fully accredited. 
College preparatory. Music, Art. Various 
Clubs such as Glee, Dramatics, Sports, De- 
bating. help develop leadership, poise and 
responsibility. Conducted by the Ursuline 
Nuns, 2635 State Street, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana. 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
oall, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine ceast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., $95 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Michigan 





MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B.A., B.S. and B.M. degrees 
Fully Accredited 
Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


New Jersey. 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 








Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 

.S degrees. Major studies in art, 
bus., psych., dietetics, drama, guidance coun- 
seling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. music, 
med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), sci- 
ences, special ed., speech, teaching (elem. & 
sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master’s degrees in education, psychology, 
librarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 














College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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a Nurture 


their desire 
to KNOW 


in order to 


JudBe 


The newly ordained priest, the nun being 
professed, the religious brother, the college 
graduate—all will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness and interest in their continuing 
intellectual growth, when you remember 
them with a subscription to AMERICA. 





Offer them Guides 
to Christian Thinking 


In this key stage in their lives—whether they 


begin active careers as parish priests, 





missionaries, teachers, administrators, 
businessmen or homemakers—a weekly review 

P of current affairs from a Christian perspective 
will supply the stimulus which regularly will 
recharge and nurture their desire to KNOW in 
order to judge. You will be helping them 
become articulate, well-informed 


spokesmen for a Christian view. 


Give them subscriptions to AMERICA! 


America 


920 Broadway, New York 10, New York 
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